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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. II 

IN the preceding article we began a study of the image, or sensible 
fact in perception, and the conclusions to which we came were : 
(1) that the image can not be identified with the object; (2) that it 
is an intermittent fact; (3) that it serves to bring the object be- 
fore us. 

Though the image is not what we mean by the object, yet we 
treat it as a momentary embodiment of the latter. Our behavior re- 
calls that of a person looking at a photograph, who says, "Yes, this 
is A. B. " In fact, it would be impossible to state the case better than 
by saying that the image stands for the object as a photograph 
stands for a person. Only we must remember that nobody ever 
looks at a photograph. He always looks through the photograph at 
the person. 

Images are thus essentially aspects or views. In the first place, 
they show only the outsides of things and omit their solid contents. 
Secondly, they present objects, not as these are absolutely, but as 
they appear from the point of view of the body. For each possible 
position of the body with reference to an object there is a distinct 
image. Perception has a terminus a quo, and not merely a terminus 
ad quern. It springs out from the body as a center, like an arrow 
from a bow. Images are not adequately conceived until they are 
seen to be relative to the body. 

What indeed are those deformations which the front of the 
house went through, when its right side became higher than its left 
and its left side higher than its right, what is the oval shape in a 
saucer that really is round, but an evidence that the body is present 
in the image, and not merely the object? 

Though in general the images can not be fitted together, there is 
a case where it can be done. If you turn on your heel in a circle 
without moving from the spot, you get a series of images which are 
not merely temporally but spatially continuous, an unbroken pano- 
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rama that returns into itself again. Such a sequence of views could 
be painted on one canvas, which it would be quite impossible to do 
with the sequence of views got in going around a mountain. And 
why is this so ? Because, in the former case, the body has not moved. 
So true is it that the images represent points of view, and are a 
function not of the object only but also of the body. 

Close inspection of visual images reveals in them further traces 
of this relation to the body. Thus the smallest star we can see is 
one that can just irritate a terminal element of the retina, perhaps a 
rod or a cone. Still smaller pencils of light come from invisible 
stars, but, not being able to stimulate the retina, they obtain no rep- 
resentation among images. Similarly, the total expanse of sky we 
can take in at one glance corresponds to the total extent of the retina. 
More sky exists all about it, but, being unable to affect the retina, it 
can not gain admission to the visual field. Even were our power of 
vision so enlarged that we could see all round the circle, as perhaps 
some animals do, still we should look out upon the world from one 
center and see its objects at a certain distance, and therein the rela- 
tivity of our image to the body would appear. 

Who, as he looked up at the sky, has not seen there minute cir- 
cles and vaporous films and shooting atoms of light, which were not 
there at all, but were projections from the internal media of the eye 1 

Since, then, the image expresses not so much the object by itself 
as its relation to the body, it must involve a false abstraction to ig- 
nore the body and make the image a pure and unadulterated revela- 
tion of the object, as immediatist theories do. 

Phenomenism and Psychism 

On the other hand, the image is a revelation of the object ; and it 
is not a revelation of the body. The object, and the object alone, is 
what it shows us. Thus the image is not a mere compound of objec- 
tive and bodily factors, but the contributions, if one may so speak, 
from these two sources enter into it on different terms. And it be- 
comes important for us to specify the nature of this difference — to 
make clear to ourselves in what way the image is objective, and in 
what way it is bodily. 

We have already partly answered this question in saying that the 
image is a revelation of the object. That is, the image is objective 
in what it conveys. But what is it in itself, and considered as an 
existence? Can it be that, considered as an existence, the image is 
in some sense a bodily fact ? 

For the image is an existence. It is something which we find, as 
plainly and indubitably as (some would say even more plainly and 
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indubitably than) we find the object. When we look at the moon, 
it is not the same thing as the shining disc, but we discover the disc, 
as certainly as we discover the moon. The image is something which 
we find, and then again do not find — in other words, which exists 
and then ceases to exist. It undergoes changes. There can be no 
doubt, then, that it is an existence in time. Whether it is also in 
space is more difficult to determine. It is plainly extended, and has 
a shape and size, and these things are hard to explain unless it is in 
space. But it is neither the whole nor a part of the object, and 
therefore, though it appears to be where the object is, it can not really 
be there. If it is in space at all, it must be in some other place than 
that occupied by the object — perhaps in the body, the only other 
thing to which it has spatial relations. 

When I suggest that the image may be bodily or in the body, I 
do not of course mean that it is material, or that we could observe it 
there if we knew where to look. I mean, to begin with, that it is 
closely connected with and has its characters determined by the body 
— by the body, rather than by the object. We have a term that, in 
one of its senses, expresses just this; namely, "subjective." When 
we speak of a pain as a "subjective" fact, we mean primarily indeed 
that it is not referred to an external object, but at the same time that 
it is closely bound up with and has its characters determined by the 
body. Now my suggestion is that the image, even though it is 
referred to an object, may, as an existence, be a subjective fact in 
this sense. 

But I would give to the subjectivity of the image a deeper mean- 
ing than this. It is easy to show that as existences images are sub- 
jective, if by this we merely mean conditioned directly on events 
within the body ; for we have already seen that they contain the body 
within them invisibly and that they are intermittent facts, the con- 
dition for their occurrence being a process in the brain. But the 
question I would raise is whether images are objective or subjective 
in their own nature; whether that character of objectivity which 
seems to belong to them is original and inherent, or adventitious; 
whether, in a word, they are objective, or only objectified. 

Most persons, on hearing this question raised for the first time, 
will answer without hesitation that images are objective inherently. 
For they bring objects before us; and how, it will be asked, could 
they do this if they were not themselves objective? Are not the 
characters of the image precisely the characters which we attribute 
to the object, and must they not therefore be objective? The image, 
in this view, duplicates and makes visible the object, like a garment 
cut for it by an extraordinarily skilful tailor. 
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On the other hand, the image clothes the object only as seen from 
a certain point of view, and from another point of view quite a dif- 
ferent image clothes it: in short, the garment is not really on the 
object, but only put on it by us — a projection of our seeing; where- 
with the body makes its appearance again. When we recall that 
color, according to physics, does not exist in objects as such, we 
realize how subjective this clothing is. And we have seen how even 
the spatial characters of objects are, at the very least, deformed by 
the participation of the body. 

When one considers the images (visual ones, that is) from the 
spatial point of view, one can not but be struck by the resemblance 
between them and those other images which we see on the ground- 
glass plate of a photographic camera when we look in from behind. 
The latter exhibit exactly the same deformations, the same variations 
of shape and size, as the visual images, and in this case the effect is 
plainly due to the physical process by which the image is projected 
on the plate, in accordance with the laws of optics. And the eye, 
physically considered, is just such a camera! Now, in the case of 
the photographic camera, the images, as existences, are obviously 
"cameral" or bodily, and belong to the object that cast them only so 
far as they are, so to speak, reprojected outward. May not the same 
be the case with the visual images? 

At all events we have here two theories pitted against each other, 
which might be designated as objectivism and subjectivism, but 
which, to avoid certain misleading suggestions of these terms, I am 
going to call phenomenism and psychism. Phenomenism is the view 
that the image is essentially a phenomenon or appearance, i. e., that 
its own characters are objective; psychism is the view that it is an 
existence sui generis, presenting an object not essentially, but, so to 
speak, by accident. 

The best way to formulate the issue between these theories 
is to make it refer to the relations which the image contains. The 
image is composed of parts which have certain relations between 
them. Are these relations objective relations, or are they of a dif- 
ferent kind 1 Do they correspond to the relations between the parts 
of the object, or to those between the parts of the brain-event? 
Phenomenism is the theory that the relations of the image correspond 
to those of the object, psychism the theory that they correspond to 
those of the brain-event. And, as the internal relations of the image 
are, so presumably will its external relations be — its place and con- 
nections in the universe. In the one case these will be indicated for 
us by the place and connections of the object, in the other case by 
the place and connections of the brain-event. 
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The issue between these theories is not less fundamental than that 
before discussed between immediatism and mediatism — indeed, the 
two issues are in some sort complements of each other. Phenomenism 
is a common element in doctrines as remote from each other as 
dualism and post-Kantian idealism. By "dualism" I mean any 
view which assumes images to be contemplated by a "soul," "ego," 
or "consciousness" distinct from them; as naive realism in one of its 
forms does, and as Berkeleianism does when it says that the esse of 
material things is percipi in the passive. But the elimination of this 
contemplating entity does not necessarily deprive the image of in- 
herent objectivity, as we may see by the examples of post-Kantian 
idealism and of a theory now widely held that may be called 
"immediate empiricism," both of which have naught but images, yet 
conceive them as essentially objective. A view, on the other hand, 
which makes the image non-objective and psychic is panpsychism, or 
the theory of mind-stuff. 

Now let us seek to decide this issue by means of facts about the 
image, as we did the other. The relations of the image include not 
only spatial but also temporal relations, and, as the case of time is 
the simpler, I shall take that up first. 

Are the temporal relations of the image objective relations — rela- 
tions, that is, corresponding to those of the object — or do they corre- 
spond rather to the temporal relations of the brain-event? An 
unambiguous answer to this question is given by certain peculiarities 
of the image which we have not yet noted. 

As we move further and further away from an object, the images 
do not merely grow smaller, but they come later. To make this 
apparent we must take as our example not a thing, but an event. 
Let it be the discharge of a gun. Every one knows that sound, as 
we say, takes time to travel ; by which is meant that, if the gun is at 
any distance from us, an appreciable interval elapses between its 
discharge and our hearing of the report. The sound as an image, in 
other words, is separated from the sound as an objective event by the 
exact length of time which it takes for the sound-waves to make their 
way from the gun to the ear. Yet the sound is not the less on that 
account heard as an objective event — we project it outward into the 
physical world, although not backward in time. 

Of course, if sounds are later than their objective causes, the same 
must be true of sights; though the interval between physical event 
and image in this case will be smaller, in proportion as light travels 
faster than sound. An instructive case, bringing sensibly home to 
us this lateness of the image, is that in which we both see and hear a 
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distant event, such as the blowing of a whistle. First we see the 
puff of steam, and a moment later we hear the sound. Now, if 
images were in themselves objective — and not simply objectified, or 
projected — these two events should be perceived at the same instant. 
But, since the sound-waves lag behind the light-rays, there is a con- 
sequent displacement of the images with reference to each other, 
which should rouse not merely the naive realist, but every other 
believer in the inherent objectivity of the images from his dogmatic 
slumber. 1 

The extreme case of the lateness of the image is seen in the per- 
ception of a star. Astronomers tell us that it takes the light of some 
stars hundreds of years to reach us. The result is that, where a star 
has been extinguished, we may go on for centuries perceiving an 
object that no longer exists — and then, perhaps, if we are fortunate, 
witness an event that happened before the Christian era ! But it is 
merely a question of degree : we are all the while perceiving objects 
and events that no longer exist, that is, at the instant of our percep- 
tion of them; indeed, if the present reasonings be correct, we never 
perceive an object or event that does. 

If objects and events are in truth earlier than our perceptions of 
them, why do we suppose them to be simultaneous? Doubtless for 
pragmatic reasons. In the first place, the temporal difference is so 
slight that it does not matter in practise ; and, secondly, perception 
is a faculty designed to serve for immediate action, and therefore 
showing us, ostensibly, the state things are in at the moment of our 
perceiving and will still be in when our action takes effect on them. 
The lateness of perception is a purely academic fact; common sense 
ignores it, and rightly; it is only the philosopher theorizing about 
perception who expiates his inattention to the little facts of science 
by the illusion that the image is really, and not merely intentionally, 
in the object. 

Let us stop here to note an important conclusion that may be 
drawn from the fact of lateness. This fact permits us to decide 
between the two theories as to the nature of the object which, as we 
saw, would be equally mediatist: that the object is an ideal entity, 
and that it is a real existence — in short, between idealism and realism. 

The fact that the image is later than the object suggests, if it 
does not actually prove, that the object is an existence independent 
of the image. For, if it were an ideal entity, a mere mental con- 
struct formed from the images, we should expect it to have the 

1 My attention was first drawn to the fact of lateness by an article of 
Professor Montague 's, this Journal, Vol. I., page 296. 
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same time as they; no reason could be given for the compulsion the 
facts put on us to conceive it as existing anteriorly — indeed, such 
anterior existence would be an unaccountable anomaly. But, if the 
object is a real existence and the image an effect which it calls forth, 
the temporal relation is most naturally explained. 

If we decide objects to be real existences, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should give them a proper nature. The danger, 
since they lie beyond the image and are merely brought before us by 
its means, is that we should make them in themselves unknowable. 
This danger is avoided if we recognize that the image is another 
existence in the same world with the object, and conclude that the 
object is fundamentally of the same nature as the image, whatever 
that nature may prove to be. 

Now let us return to the temporal relations of the image. When 
we see a bell rung, we refer the sound to the bell, and think we 
experience directly the objective event itself. But suppose a person 
of a Sunday morning listening to the bells ringing in a score of 
towers: the sound-waves from the nearer bells reach his ear sooner 
than the sound-waves from the more distant ones, and the result is 
that the mass of sound he hears at any one instant represents objec- 
tive events happening at an earlier and earlier moment, according to 
the distance the sound-waves have come. In other words, this per- 
son does not hear an objective event belonging to any one moment, 
but hears, and that simultaneously, sounds which objectively are 
spread back, so to speak, over a considerable portion of the immediate 
past. That the temporal relations (if there can be said to be such) 
within the image are not objective relations, is evident. 

Or imagine a person looking out at a distant view through a mist 
or, let us say, a snowstorm that obscures it : the light-rays from the 
snowflakes come sooner than those from the objects composing the 
view, and the light-rays from the nearer snowflakes come sooner than 
those from the more distant ones ; so that, again, the total image has 
relations of simultaneity between its parts which do not correspond 
to any simultaneities in nature — or, at all events, to any simul- 
taneities between the objects the person sees. 

Thus there are in images relations of simultaneity that do not 
correspond to any simultaneities among objects, but rather to se- 
quences, and relations of sequence where what exists objectively is 
simultaneity or identity. The temporal relations of images are not 
objective relations. They are objective relations only if the objective 
relations referred to are those of the brain-event, not those of the 
object which the images bring before us. 
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Prom time let us turn to space, and seek here also to submit the 
issue between phenomenism and psychism to the test of facts. Are 
the spatial or quasi-spatial relations between the parts of the image 
objective relations, or are they of a different kind? 

If one looks at a door from an angle of forty-five degrees, the near 
side of the door appears longer than the far side : though in reality 
the two are equal. Sensibly, as we may say, they are unequal, but 
objectively they are equal. Of the corners of the door two have 
sensibly the form of acute angles and two the form of obtuse angles : 
objectively all four are right angles. Here is clear evidence that 
the spatial relations within the image are not objective relations in 
our sense. 

Possibly the reader may conceive that the two sides of the door 
are somehow equalized by the fact that we see depth. That is, we 
are subconsciously aware that one side is further from us than the 
other side, and, allowing for this, see the two as equal. Doubtless we 
think of them as equal, and even in a sense perceive them as equal, but 
that does not prevent the two sides, in the very midst of the perception, 
retaining their sensible inequality. Does the reader question this? 
He has only to take a book in his hand and hold it up alongside the 
door. By moving it back and forth he will quickly find a point at 
which the book and the near side of the door are exactly equal. Let 
him then transfer the book to the other side of the door (which by 
hypothesis is seen obliquely). The book will now look longer than 
this new side of the door, as plainly as before the two were equal. 
Nor will he, I think, be able to doubt that the image retains precisely 
these proportions and relations whether we attend to it or not. 

Careful observation of images thus seems to show that their in- 
ternal relations are not those of the object, but those of the brain- 
event, and to confirm the analogy above suggested between them and 
the images on the plate of a photographic camera. Is this analogy 
complete? In particular, does it extend to the third dimension — 
have visual images really no depth, or distance from the eye ? 

Visual images might of course be subjective facts, that is, not 
essentially appearances of objects, and yet be tri-dimensional. On 
the other hand, no better proof of their subjectivity could be given 
than the demonstration, if it were possible, that they are spread out 
only in length and breadth, and that depth is not, in the strict sense 
of the word, seen. Can a case be made out for the view that visual 
images are, so to speak, flat, like the cameral images, and inside the 
head, as these are inside the camera ? 

This view must not be understood in a cruder sense than that in 
which I desire to maintain it. The proposition is not that one image, 
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say, that of the door, is inside another image, that which I should 
have of my head if I perceived it ; nor yet that one object, the door, 
is inside another object, my head ! It is that a certain image, that 
of the door, or any other image I may chance to have, is always 
inside a certain object, my head. And this, we now know, signifies 
that the image, considered as an existence, is a part of the existence 
which is cognized by means of the image of my head. 

True, visual images do not seem to be inside the head; and the 
proposition that they are there is undeniably a great paradox. They 
seem for the most part to be much too big, and they seem quite 
plainly to be outside us. Let us consider separately these two objec- 
tions, that of their bigness and that of their outness. 

1. How, it may be asked, can my image of the side of this room, 
or my image of a mountain, be inside so small an object as the head? 
At first sight the disproportion in each of these cases seems immense. 
A thinker who identifies the object with the image has no difficulty 
in showing the thesis we are discussing to be absurd. A few facts 
may help to make it appear less so. 

The door, as I look at it across the width of the room, seems a 
much larger object than my outstretched hand; yet, if I hold the 
latter up beside the door, or, better still, between my eyes and the 
door, it proves to be as large or larger. A peculiar impression is 
produced on us when we hold the hand over the door, but in such a 
way that we can still see the door through the fingers and about the 
edges : we are brought as it were for the first time into the presence 
of the real relations of images to each other, and, being unable to 
divest ourselves at once of the habit of cognizing objects rather than 
images, are startled at the suggestion of our hand being so enormous. 
For the size which objects appear to have is, of course, largely 
matter of suggestion. And that which is suggested is the size of the 
object as perceived through the medium of what we have called the 
"standard image." But, since we may sometimes be in error in our 
inference of what the standard image will be, a further complication 
is introduced into the case, as may be seen from the following ex- 
ample. An object viewed through a mist, such as a ship at sea, 
looks larger than it would if the air were clear. Now the sensible 
size of the ship at that distance is a constant quantity, and its 
objective size is a constant quantity; whence it follows that this 
illusory bigness must be distinguished both from its objective size 
and from its sensible size — and that there is a third thing which we 
may call apparent size. 

Now a little consideration suffices to show that that size of images, 
which appears to stand in the way of their being inside the head, is 
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apparent size, and not sensible size. The image of an object which 
we know to be large seems large, and we can hardly make it seem 
small — except by the simple and conclusive device of measurement. 

Suppose I am looking through a window at a mountain. The 
mountain looks immensely big, vastly bigger than the window, and 
consequently the respective images appear to have much the same 
proportions ; and yet the image of the window is plainly larger than 
that of the mountain, else how could I see the mountain through the 
window? I may cover them both completely with my hand, the 
image of which is therefore larger still. Now suppose, while still 
looking at the mountain, I draw back from the window far enough to 
take in the whole of the window-frame at once. In that case the 
image of the window-frame completely surrounds that of the moun- 
tain, and is therefore larger ; and both are completely surrounded by 
the frame formed by my eyebrow, nose, and cheek, which therefore 
is larger still. But this last image is the image of an object smaller 
than the head, in which, according to the thesis we are considering, 
all these images are contained. The largest image we can possibly 
have is the image of an object smaller than the head ! Surely this 
disposes of the objection that images can not be inside the head 
because they are too big. 

2. Coming now to the second objection, it will be urged that 
images can not be inside the head because we see them outside it. 
Depth, it will be said, is an actual character of our visual images, as 
much demanding recognition as any of the other characters we have 
so painstakingly set down. Here is something that differentiates 
the visual images from the photographic ones, and gives to them an 
objectivity which the latter do not possess. 

It can not be denied that space presents itself to the eye as a 
homogeneous whole, in which the three dimensions appear at first 
sight to be entirely on a footing. Visual perception undeniably 
shows us depth, and not simply length and breadth. The only ques- 
tion is whether this depth is given sensibly, or rather given sensibly 
in the same way as the other two dimensions are; whether it is a 
character of the image in every way analogous to length and breadth. 
Now it will be evident to any one who has considered the matter that, 
even if all three dimensions come sensibly, the third does not come in 
quite the same way as the other two. We can always almost, and 
never quite, see it. And we oughtn't to see it — at least if we had 
but one eye. 

The familiar argument about "a line endwise to the eye" has at 
first sight the air of demonstrating the impossibility of what is never- 
theless a fact. But, in its true effect, it simply puts us on the track 
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of the nature of this fact. That color should be spread out not in 
two dimensions but in three is indeed an impossibility ; and also not 
a fact. For, in the first place, we see only surfaces, and only sur- 
faces that are turned towards us; and, though these surfaces seem 
to wind in and out, the least intervening opaque object arrests them. 
Secondly, although we see the surfaces at a distance, how could we 
see them if we saw anything, such as distance, between us and them ? 
Shall we say it is seen transparently? If the degree of the trans- 
parence be realized, that is another way of saying that it is not seen, 
that the surfaces are seen at it — in other words, of repeating the 
problem. It seems to follow that distance is not seen. And yet even 
that, as we shall see, is true only in one sense, and false in another. 

In our muscular feelings of accommodation and convergence we 
have images, accompanying or fused with the visual ones, which 
partly account for our sense that depth is felt and not simply in- 
ferred or thought. But the chief factor is unquestionably binocular 
disparity. Owing to the different positions of the two eyes, a slightly 
different picture is presented to each : the right eye sees a little more 
of the right side of an object, the left eye a little more of the left 
side ; when we look past an object at another which it partly covers, 
one eye sees a little strip of the far object which is invisible to the 
other eye. The fact that the visual image results from the combina- 
tion of two not quite identical retinal impressions shows that there is 
in the sense of depth an element specifically visual. On the other 
hand, this element is only a sign of depth, and not an actual dimen- 
sion of the image. It is only a blurring in those parts of the image 
where the impressions were not identical, the image itself remaining 
all the while bi-dimensional. It is no more an actual sense of depth 
than is that covering of haze which makes us judge certain objects 
to be very distant. 

Muscular feelings and binocular disparity, then, with differences 
of faintness and clearness and the other signs of depth cooperating 
— such are the only data which observation discloses. It is the syn- 
thesis of these divers sense-elements — or, more strictly perhaps, the 
fact that the one image depends on a combination of physiological 
influences from these different sources — which at once gives rise to 
the sense of depth, and explains why it is not, after all, wholly homo- 
geneous with sensible length and breadth. To these factors it re- 
mains only to add our life-long habit of reacting as if the image were 
where the object is. 

I conclude that there is nothing in the visual image repugnant to 
the analogy of the images on the plate of a camera, or inconsistent 
with the view that we have to do with an intra-bodily fact. 
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Though the foregoing analysis may seem at first sight to have 
explained depth away, I think the more we live with it and attempt 
to verify it by observation, the more we shall feel it to be satisfactory 
and to cover the whole ground. The truth is that depth is a datum 
of perception, and not an image or dimension of an image. In other 
words, it is something the mind grasps in cognition, not a feeling 
entering into its structure, as length and breadth do. 

And here we come to the fundamental illusion of phenomenism. 
Observation, in the case we have just analyzed, discloses a whole of 
elements which, if you take them in their significance — i. e., in what 
by their function they succeed in bringing before the mind — repre- 
sent the vision of three dimensions of space ; but, if you take them as 
sensible facts, are only a field of two dimensions with differences of 
clearness and blurring in the parts, transfused with elements of 
other senses. The illusion consists in supposing that what is con- 
veyed is also sensibly or psychologically existent. It is an illusion 
that can only be dispelled by knowledge of psychology, and by that 
more accurate vision of introspective facts which such knowledge 
makes possible. Unfortunately too many of those who occupy them- 
selves with logic and theory of knowledge are without psychological 
interests or habits of thought; and the consequence often is that 
they base their metaphysics on a conception of experience to which 
experience really gives the lie. 

We are now in a position to sum up the results of our study of 
the image. It has been shown (1) that the image is an existence 
distinct from the object, (2) that its relations are not those of the 
object, but rather those of the brain-event. Now an existence whose 
relations are not objective, and which is correlated with a brain- 
event, seems to me to be precisely what we mean by a psychical 
existence. In these respects the image agrees with pleasures and 
pains, emotions and desires, which are psychical existences. This 
conclusion has simply brought us round to the fact of current psy- 
chology : every reader knows that images are treated of by psycholo- 
gists under the name of sensations. In an earlier passage we spoke 
of images as "open to inspection": this inspection is now seen to be 
introspection — images are data of introspection. 

Images or sensations, with pleasures, pains, emotions, and desires, 
form the whole to which contemporary psychologists refer when they 
speak of "consciousness." It has been shown that the former of 
these facts, as much as the latter, are existences, and these existences 
psychical originally. In this sense, then, the existence of conscious- 
ness has been proved. 
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Throughout this discussion we have abstracted from awareness. 
Whether the states above mentioned, all of them or some of them, 
possess awareness as an essential property; whether awareness is 
something that can be introspectively discovered in the same way as 
images and feelings ; whether awareness is an existential fact — these 
are questions which must be reserved for another article. 

C. A. Strong. 
Paris, France. 

(To be continued.) 



DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PERRY'S PROOFS OF REALISM 

IN the essays of its advocates, and especially in Professor Perry's 
recent and admirable book, "Present Philosophical Tenden- 
cies," the new realism has come forward as a militant creed, no 
longer on the defensive, but eager to show by positive arguments 
that the realistic view is the only tenable one. All students of 
philosophy must welcome this earnest endeavor to throw new light 
on the knotty problems of mind and reality, and to Professor Perry 
in particular we are all indebted for his clear presentation of the 
case for realism. The subject is important, and it will therefore 
not be out of place if I seek here to analyze the arguments on which 
this case rests. For the sake of brevity, and also in order to have a 
definite text before us, I shall confine my comments to Professor 
Perry's recent book. 

Professor Perry offers us four proofs of the realistic doctrine. 
They are: (1) "the Negative Argument" a critique of idealism; 
(2) "the Argument from the Externality of Relations"; (3) "the 
Argument from the Distinction between Object and Awareness"; 
(4) "the Argument from the Nature of Mind." I shall deal only 
with these four arguments, because the realistic view that mental 
content is merely a part of the environment (which might at first 
be considered an additional argument for realism) does not itself 
bear upon the quest whether reality must be construed idealistically 
or realistically. In fact, Professor Perry himself says of this theory 
that "it not only fails to establish realism; but appears even to 
disprove it by bringing the transcendent directly into mind" (p. 
33). The crucial question for realism is, therefore, as Professor 
Perry points out, not the "theory of immanence" (the view of mind 
just referred to), but the "theory of independence." This theory 



